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MARGATE AND ITS ENVIRONS. 
Youne hearts and old ones alike awake at the 


every day life, one likes to look forward to the 
time when there will be leisure to breathe awhile ; 
when, if a man has but a shilling, he can be a 
gentleman—to the extent of his shilling. Most 
people who possess the privilege of calling a few 
days their own, have generally a favourite spot in 
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thought of a holiday. In the wear and tear of 


which they spend them. Brighton, St. Leonard's, ! 
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MAKGATE PIER. 


| Hastings, Cheltenham, Ramsgate, the Isle of Wight, 

Broadstairs, and Herne Bay, have always their 
| regular frequenters and zealous supporters. Men 
are wont to speak quite earnestly and affectionately 
of their summer retreats, because they are asso- 
ciated with some of their happiest moments; and 
I confess it is with no common feeling of satisfac- 
tion that, on a fine July morning, I step on board 
the steam-packet at London Bridge wharf, and, 
amidst fire and smoke, oranges and almonds, bis- 
cuits and ginger beer, children and carpet-bags, 
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sail gallantly down to busy, joyous, sociable Mar- 
GATE. 

Not without interest do I watch the preparations 
for our departure. The steam is roaring louder 
and louder; the sailors are moving more rapidly 
across the deck ; passengers are hurrying on board ; 
ladies are looking into their little baskets to see that 
the little bottle of mixture is there in case of sea- 
sickness ; young men who have been, very foolishly, 
as we think, investing a part of their capital m 
pickwicks and cheroots, light them with manly 
dignity ; meat and vegetables for dinner are hastily 
delivered ; the cabin-boy stands by the engine-box ; 
and then, with slow and measured pace, emerges 
from his cabin the presiding genius of this “ fire- 
demon,” as the Chinese called the steam-boat; he 
walks up the ladder, fully knowing that he is the 
captain; his sun-burnt face has a steadfastness 
about it, which gives courage to those who are 
fearful of the voyage; his eye looks intently fixed 
upon something far beyond the vision of any one 
else ; the lifting of his hand is a language to the 
cabin-boy, who thereupon shouts out “Starn-easy,” 
and then immediately afterwards, “Stop ’er,” as if 
angry that the steam had not been easy enough; 
the captain elegantly draws aside his coat and dis- 
plays his white waistcoat; the cabin-boy, at the 
risk of a stiff neck, is wistfully watching him; 
and at last, after a little more skirmishing, the 
authoritative “Go on” is pronounced, and away 
we sail. 

On board the boat a careful concealment of sect, 
business, or profession is maintained. Some pas- 
sengers, however, take delight in trying to be 
thought great men. A very little training is 
necessary to enable such to assume the air and bear- 
ing of a disguised hero. A man has only to wear 
a travelling-cap, to be dressed carelessly, to walk 
firmly up and down the deck, to speak affectedly & 
la West-end, to pause sometimes and listen to the 
conversation of others, and then, with a curl of the 
lip and a turn on the heel, which is the accredited 
manner of showing contempt in the present day— 
and then the hero is made. He must bean M.P.; 
he must be a person of some distinction, or he 
wouldn’t have such a dignified bearing; is the 
whisper that goes round. Itis laughable, however, 
to see the discomfiture of some such foolish pre- 
tender to dignity when a person who has recognised 
him, walks up and accosts him with—*“ Mr. Smith, 
the clothes you made me don’t fit; I am obliged to 
go to Margate in these old ones. I have sent them 
back to your house this morning!” Then, as 
cardinal Wolsey said, “ Farewell, a long farewell, 
to all my greatness !” 

I said that I preferred Margate above all other 
watering-places: so I do. I find in it every thing 
that is necessary for a fortnight’s real enjoyment, 
when J exchange the thick noisome smoke and 
everlasting din of London for the healthy bracing 
air and musical roar of the great deep sea. In 
Margate, all things combine to make a man com- 
fortable and at his ease. I say nothing now of 
the higher enjoyment to be derived from the quiet 
beauty of the surrounding scenery; from the deep 
sea, ever murmuring with solemn melody; from 
those rich purple sunsets, which burn themselves 
irresistibly into the mind of the beholder; for 
apart from the great lessons derivable from these, 





the town has so much the character of a home, that 
one is at once fascinated by it. Filled with ele- 
gant buildings, fine hotels, kind-hearted gentry, 
polite tradesmen, civil cabmen, varied sources of 
relaxation, delightful promenades, and, above all, 
that which is invaluable to a cockney, a good 
mouthful of fresh air ever blowing down the 
streets—the place seems to say to you, “ Make 
yourself at home. Enjoy yourself.” 

Who, that has ever been to Margate, has for- 
gotten his reception there? For miles before you 
landed, you saw the town standing high and strong 
upon the firm white cliffs (a welcome sight after 
seven hours’ hard sailing), the sun casting a mild 
golden radiance over all. You come nearer, and 
now you see the pier crowded with persons, some 
awaiting friends by your boat, others attracted by 
the strong mania, so prevalent among the visitors 
of seaport towns, of “seeing the boat come in,” 
bringing to your recollection the “Ode to a Mar- 
gate Hoy :”’— 


* Soon as thou gett’st within the pier 

All Margate will be-out, I trow; 

And people rush from far and near, 
As if thou hadst wild beasts to show.” 


Before you are scarcely moored to the wharf, a 
score of porters, with brass labels round their 
necks, and with rough’English honesty in their 
faces, leap on board for your luggage, and you feel 
you can trust them to wheel it off to the booking. 
office, without following them, as in London, to 
prevent their vanishing down some obscure court. 
As you walk up the jetty, every one seems glad to 
see you: sailors doffing their caps, salute you with 
“ Sailing boat, sir, sailing boat?” They do not 
joke you on your appearance, although three hours 
of sea-sickness have not improved your good looks. 
Respectably-dressed persons give you cards, and 
soft y, whisper, “Good accommodation, sir; fine 
sea view.” Little boys come forward, and if you 
have a parcel, earnestly desire “ to carry it up for 
you.” When you have arrived at the end of the 
jetty, your ears are stunned by a combination of 
noises—“ Ramsgit, Ramsgit, Ramsert! Dover, 
Do-ver, Do-ver-r-”, Can-ter-berry! Coach just 
starting, sir!” Smiling butchers and bakers stand 
at their respective shop-doors and proffer their 
cards, whispering blandly, “ If you are not already 
provided, sir.” As you pass up the town, the bath 
proprietors ask you, with polite bows, “ if you will 
take a warm bath after your voyage.” Happiness, 
civility, good-will, seem on every face ; and at every 
step you seem to yourself to be meeting old ac- 
quaintances. 

This is my invariable welcome in Margate ; and 
I must say that, to one who fifty weeks out of the 
year is compelled to be the servant of others, 
this attention to his own respected self is by no 
means ungrateful. There are some characters that 
I usually look out for, when I have been a day or 
two in the town; they seem fixtures there—neces- 
sary appendages to the place. There is the veteran 
bell-man, who has grown gray in his work, and 
who never fails to attract a numerous crowd to 
listen to his orations. Little children with asto- 
nishment look up at him and whisper, “ If we only 
had his memory, wouldn’t we be easy at school!” 
Without suffering his audience to flag for a moment 
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in their attention, he eloquently discourses for a 
quarter of an hour upon the things which there 
are in Margate to make them comfortable, render- 
ing emphatic every new item in this bill of com- 
fort, by an energetic jerk of his bell. When I first 
saw him, he was strong and hearty; last year I 
saw him again, but old age was upon hin, his 
voice had become weak and tremulous, his gait 
tottering and feeble; nevertheless, he was doing 
his work earnestly enough, calling the attention 
of his audience to things found and lost—to ex- 
hibitions in which the most distinguished artists 
of the day would take part—to new books just 
published in the town—to salmon just imported, at 
so much per ib.—to the public gardens ; all of which 
announcements he emphasized by his usual stroke 
of the bell. 

I missed one street character last year: I in- 
quired for him and found that he was dead: he 
was an old man whom I never saw dressed in any 
other garb than a blue-striped jacket and white 
trousers, and whom I never heard say anything 
else but “Fine prawns—fine prawns.” Many a 
time—to my shame be it spoken—he has waked 
me from my morning slumbers, by his strong 
nasal utterance of “ Fine prawns.” I waited two 
or three mornings for his accustomed cry, but it 
came not: as I said before, he was dead. Another 
man I also look out for, and he always brings to 
my recollection many associations. He is called in 
Margate parlance, “ the bathing guide.” When I 
was quite a child, I used to call him George. Many 
a time have I begged this relentless fellow not to 
dip me too much: he used to take a pleasure in 
sousing timid littlechildren, telling them itwas good 
for their health. And yet he was not an unkind 
sort of being either; to amuse me he would dive 
away beneath the sea, and come up about ten yards 
from me, as it then seemed to me: sometimes, too, 
he would let me crouch on his back, and would 
then swim away with me out into the deep. He 
is still a strong hardy man, and when I was last 
there, he came to me in the street, and touching 
his hat politely, said, “ Warm bath, sir? —Warm 
bath, sir?” He still pursues his calling, but I 
think he has grown more tender, for children crowd 
round him and play with him; though perhaps 
this may only be policy in the children after all, to 
insure his good-will against the coming morning. 

Then there are the same honest, hardy boatmen, 
with their smart sailing-skiffs, always tempting 
you with—* Fine morning for a sail, sir.” “ A good 
capfull vo’ wind to-day—start at eleven, sir—make 
one of us >—thank you, sir.” Reader, I wish to ask 

ou seriously one thing, namely, if you have ever 

om sea-sick ? and if so, what considerations of 
pleasure could ever prompt you to run the risk of 
enduring the like again? I had been sea-sick 
before that morning on which the boatman said to 
me—“ Fine morning for a sail, sir—good capfull 
0 wind—start at eleven!’ I had been sea-sick, 
yet I had the hardihood to venture out! Well, we 
started ; there was “a capfull o’ wind” truly, and 
so we found to the inconvenience of our caps. 
There were eight of us in the skiff, besides two 
boatmen: the sails were spread out before the 
— and away we be 7 and down, up — 
own, jig-jog. head gets dizzy, even now, when 
I think of it, ‘ * 





One thing I always notice, that travellers in 
their conversation pt themselves to cireum- 
stances; that is to say—for this weighty aphorism 
demands illustration—I never yet knew a man 
riding on the mail coach that had not some re- 
mark to make about the horses, the mode of 
driving, ete., ete. “That leader of yours throws 
out her forelegs well, coachee.”” “This mare here 
on the off-side requires a good tight rein, doesn’t 
she P” with numerous other observations touching 
the breed, training, and working of cattle. So 
now in our case we had numerous remarks to 
make about the working of skiffs and ships. “If 
we keep her head up to the wind, we shall weather 
that point in half an hour, sha’n’t we?” “ Ay, ay, 
sir,” answers the boatman condescendingly. “We 
are going twelve knots an hour, now, ain’t we ?” 
“No, sir, about four and a half,’ answers our 
captain with much glee. We had been sailing 
about a quarter of an hour when some of us began 
to look rather pale, and to feel as one of our num- 
ber expressively said, “queer.” Many men are very 
humble when they get out to sea—say they are 
wretched sailors, and so forth—that they only take 
a sail in the hope of being sea-sick. One may 
always guess what will be the consequence of these 
humiliating confessions. And soon we showed 
how strictly true they were. One young man in 
the stern was studying Euclid’s Elements! He 
had to undergo an examination in two or three 
days, and he thought a sail would freshen his 
logical powers. Alas! alas! the sea did not care 
for Euclid or his Elements; and, as if to show its 
thorough contempt for the aforementioned gentle- 
man, wreaked its vengeance first of all on the one 
who dared to think anything more wonderful than 
itself. ‘ Look out, sir!” cried the boatman; but 
*twas too late: the sea had swamped him and his 
Elements! No mackerel was ever in such a 
pickle ; the young man tried to seem as if nothing 
had happened, smiled a white faint smile, and then 
—to speak in the mildest manner possible—made 
food for the fishes. Most crest-fallen we all soon 
were ; young men that had leaped into the boat in 
excellent spirits, were now lying down helpless ; 
those that had wished to be sick, had been fully 
satisfied, and were now very doubtful of its being 
the medicine that would have benefited them most. 

I looked at my watch, and found that we had 
been sailing half an hour only: we had yet, accord- 
ing to our agreement, an hour and a half more! 
Dreadful to think of! 

* Gentlemen,” I cried, “ let’s turn back ; I think 
we have had enough of it.” “ Agreed, agreed ;”’ 
and so we heard the captain say to his man, “’Bout 
ship ;” and we turned again for home. We landed 
like ghosts, amidst the ill-concealed smiles of the 
bystanders. I went home very mortified, for I had 
heard the boatman say to his fellow :—“ If we get 
another batch like those milksops, we shall do 
summat to-day !” 

Many a morning after that I was tempted with 
“ Fine morning for a sail, sir;” but I passed by. 
No, no; one sea-sickness is enough in a season. 

Bazaars form a leading feature in Margate. 
Many are silly enough to invest a trifle in the 
wheels of fortune ever turning round in these places. 
You are so importuned to invest a shilling in the 
lottery in which there are all prizes “8 blanks, 
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that it requires some little wisdom and courage to 
refrain. There is one evil existing in these bazaars 
which in its demoralizing effects is extremely per- 
nicious. I allude to the gambling, for such it 
really is, that is carried on in them. I have seen 
young ladies lose in throwing the dice more than 
five shillings at a time. The passion is irresistible; 
night after night I have seen the same players 
at their post, with flushed face, eager eye, and 
trembling hand, pursuing their game. I don’t 
think I am wrong in saying, that many a con- 
firmed gamester has been made by the passion that 
had its birth in the bazaars of Margate and Rams- 
gate. Do not, kind reader, waste the season which 
God has given you for relaxation of mind and body, 
in amusements that will injure both. 

From time to time I have found it interesting 
to trace the rise of Margate, and to examine the 
historical associations connected with it and its 
environs. In the early history of Britain, the Isle 
of Thanet, in which Margate is situated, occupied 
an important position. Geoffrey of Monmouth re- 
cords that it was the scene of many a struggle in 
olden time: in 853 a. D. king Athulf, the father of 
Alfred, got possession of the island, keeping up a 
constant warfare with the Danes ; but these last, in 
the reign of Ethelred, so spoiled and sacked the 
land, that all religious persons were obliged to 
abandon it. As usual, considerable discussion has 
taken place concerning the name of this island. 
Julius Solinus is the first of the Roman writers 
who mentions it by the name of Thanatos. In 


his description of England he says :—‘‘ Thanatos 
nullo serpitur angue, et asportata inde terra angues 


necat.”—‘ There be no snakes in Thanet, and the 
earth that is brought from thence will kill them.” 
But whether, says the venerable Lambarde (1556), 
“he wrote this of any sure understanding that he 
had of the quality of the soil, or only by conjecture 
at the word ‘ thanatos,’ which in Greek signifyeth 
‘death’ or killing, I know not, and much less 
dare I determine, because neither hitherto have I 
myself heard of any region hereabout (only Ireland 
excepted) which beareth not both snakes and other 
venomous worms ; neither am I yet persuaded that 
this place borrowed the name out of the Greek, but 
that it rather took it of the proper language of this 
our nation and native country; for Zeneth in the 
Saxon or old English tongue means moisted or 
watered, which derivation how well it accords with 
the situation of Thanet, being peninsular, and wa- 
tered or isled round about.” 

A disagreement existed likewise concerning the 
derivation of the name of Margate. Hasted derives 
it from the fact of there being here an opening or 
gate through which there was a simall mere or 
stream running into the sea; but it is more than 
probable that the town took its name from the 
Saxon word mere, which means a pool or lake. 

The traveller must not mistake the Margate of 
the present day for the Margate of olden time. 
“Tt was,” says Andrew Brice (1750), “ inhabited 
by mariners and fishermen : there was a good salt- 
water bath at the Post-house, which has wrought 
great cures in nervous and paralytic cases, and 
numbness of limbs.” Who possesses this cele- 
brated ‘‘ Post-house” now, we cannot say. Lewis, 
in 1723, speaks of it as a small fishing-town, situated 
partly on the side of the hill, and partly in a little 
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valley, which goes to the sea: “ it is a small fishing- 
town irregularly built, and the houses very low, 
and has formerly been of good repute for the 
fishing and coasting trade.” But even thus early 
it was considered the chief town in the island; for 
in 1623 we find the following rhyme :-— 


* Ramsgate capons, Peter’s lings, 
Broadstear scrubs, and Meregate kings.” 


Within the last century Margate has become 
what it now is. Margate was considered to be 
most eligibly situated for direct communication 
with Holland, and this port was used for that pur- 
pose by several distinguished individuals. In 
James 1’s time the elector Palatine and his consort 
landed here; George 1 twice debarked here, on his 
return from visiting his Hanoverian dominions. 
William 111 landed here, as did also George 11 and 
his queen Caroline. Marlborough, the conqueror 
of Blenheim, arrived here in 1703; and Admiral 
Duncan in 1797, after his victory off Camperdown. 
The duke of York embarked from this port on his 
expedition to Flanders; and, finally, the troops 
from Walcheren in 1809, and the wounded from 
the glorious battle of Waterloo in 1815, were landed 
at Margate. 

We find that as early as the time of Elizabeth 
there was a wooden pier erected here, which on 
the 14th of January, 1808, in a violent gale of 
wind, was blown down. Parliament assisted in 
repairing it by a grant of 5000/7. The present mag- 
niticent pier was erected at the cost of 100,000/., 
taking five years for completion. It is a very 
handsome stone structure, measuring 900 feet in 
length, and in shape forms part of a polygon. In 
summer it constitutes a very pleasant promenade; 
a parapet bounding it on the side of the sea offer- 
ing sufficient security against falling. An heroic 
instance vf military obedience and discipline was 
displayed in connexion with the destruction of the 
old pier in 1808. “The gale by which the pier 
was partly swept away, was of long-continued and 
tremendous violence ; the destructive attacks of the 
angry waves were not confined to that structure, 
but involved it, together with part of the Parade, 
High-street, Bathing Rooms, and King’s Head 
tavern, in one common ruin. In the evening of 
the dreadful night when this devastation occurred, 
a sentinel was placed upon the pier to guard the 
ged magazine, which then stood at its end. 

his trusty and brave soldier should have been 
relieved at the usual hour of changing guard; 
but, either owing to the terror and confusion of 
the night, or a suspicion that he had fallen a prey 
to the boisterous billows, the poor fellow was neg- 
lected or forgotten, and left to his fate. When 
daylight appeared, however, and his comrades be- 
gan to collect their scattered thoughts, he was 
found lashed to the crane which stood on the pier, 
in which perilous situation he had boldly remained 
the whole of that fearful night. As a reward for 
his bravery, he was promoted to the rank of corporal 
in the Denbigh militia, but his name is not pre- 
served.” 

A beautiful old church, dedicated to St. John the 
Baptist, stands about half a mile from the pier, and 
is one of those substantial flint buildings which 
defy the power of age. It was built in 1050, and 
is filled with ancient tablets and brasses : originally 



































it was paved with encaustic tiles, a few of which 
still remain. 

The historical associations connected with the 
environs of Margate are exceedingly interesting ; 
but space will only admit of a few of the most re- 
markable. We commence with Kinesearr, in the 
parish of St. Peter, and situate on the north side 
of the isle of Thanet. It took its name from the 
circumstance of Charles 11 landing here in 1683, 
and passing through what was then called St. 
Bartholomew’s gate, on his way to Dover. Near 
this spot formerly stood two barrows or tumuli, 
which were opened in May, 1741, when many bones 
and skulls of men, women, and children were found: 
some just under the surface, others in the solid 
chalk. The barrows appear to have been of an 
oblong oval form, and the bodies to have been put 
in together in a disorderly manner. A deep trench 
was dug in the middle, and the bodies laid on each 
side of it. ‘Two of the skulls were covered with 
wood, coals, and ashes. The persons buried here 
were probably some of the chiefs slain in the battle 
between the Danes and English in the year 853. 
There were likewise three urns of very coarse black 
earth, and not half burnt, one of them holding 
about a bushel. 

There are several structures erected at Kings- 
gate in imitation of ancient ruins and buildings : 
one of them, called the Castle, is built after the 
model of those erected in Wales by Edward 1, 
during his war with that country. 

DanDELION, situated about a mile and a half 
from the sea-shore, is of ancient date. Here are 
the remains of a splendid mansion and fortification, 





of Daundelyon in the reign of Edward 1; but in 
1415, this family became extinct. Many curiosities 
connected with that period have been discovered 
here. In the north chancel of Margate church an 
effigy in brass still remains in remembrance of 
John Daundelyon, the last male of the family. 


at St. Peter’s, about two miles from Margate. The 
church is a beautiful building, the tower of which is 
a sea-mark to mariners; in the churchyard there 
is 2 memorial of Richard Joy, the great Kentish 
champion, as he was designated. The following is 
part of the inscription :— 


“Tn memory of 
MR. RICHARD JOY, 
(Called the Kentish champion,) 
Who died May 18th, 1743, aged 67. 


Herculean hero, famed for strength, 

At last lies here, his breadth and length. 

See how the mighty man is fallen! 

To death the strong and weak are all one,” ete. 


Tn the reign of: William, the reputation attached 
to this man for his prodigious physical strength 
was such, that he was invited to court, that he 
might exhibit his great power before the king and 
nobility. In a portrait of him, published in 1699, 
there were annexed accounts of his amazing feats 
of strength; such as pulling against a strong 
horse, breaking a rope which was capable of hold- 
ing thirty-five hundred-weights, and lifting two 





which bear the marks of antiquity and of massive | 
strength. It was the seat of a family of the name | 


The seeker after curious epitaphs and quaint | 
memorials of the dead will find his curiosity amply | 
repaid, if he spend a morning in the churchyard 
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and twenty hundred pounds! This Samson was 
afterwards drowned. 

From the high lands around St. Peter’s, the cliffs 
of France, in the neighbourhood of Calais, may be 
clearly seen on a fine day. 

I cannot conclude without a word respecting 
Recutver, or the Regulbium of the Romans, 
although not, strictly speaking, one of the environs 
of Margate. The Saxon pronunciation of this place 
is still retained—Raculfar. There can still be seen 
here the walls of a watch-tower, said to have been 
erected in the days of the emperor Severus, anno 205. 
Cisterns, cellars, tessellated pavements, Roman 
bricks, coins of great antiquity, such as those of 
Cesar, Honorius, and Tiberius, are sometimes found 
among the rubbish, upon the fall of the cliff. Le- 
land tells us that in the reign of Henry vutt, Re- 
culver was a quarter of a mile from the sea ; but now 
the church, which occupied the site of Ethelbert’s 
palace and the monastery, stands upon the very 
edge of the cliff. The church has two square west 
towers, surmounted by spires. In the choir is the 
following epitaph to Ralph Brooke, Camden’s ad- 
versary :— 

“ Here under quit of worldly miseries, 
Ralph Brooke, esq., late Yorke herald, lies. 
Fifteenth of October he was last alive, 
One thousande sixe hundred twenty and five : 
Seventy-three yeares bore he fortune’s harmes, 
And forty-five an officer of armes : 
He married Thomasin, daughter of Michael Cob of Kent, 
Sergiant at armes, by who two daughters he was lent; 
Surviving Mary, William Dickin’s wife, 
Thomasin, John Ecton’s; happy be their life.” 

In the church, too, there is an inscription com- 
memorating king Ethelbert; for, when by the 
preaching of Augustine he was converted to Christi- 
anity, he retired with his court to Reculver. Inthe 
inscription it is said that he was murdered by the 
Danes, 616, though he died a natural death. Some 
say that the little stone cottage still remaining on 
the site of the monastery, founded 669, was pro- 
bably an oratory or chapel belonging to it. Re- 
culver church was erected by an abbess of Faver- 
sham, in memory of a sister who was shipwrecked 
off the coast there, whence it is called the Sisters. 
It was the practice of mariners, so great was their 
reverence for the church in olden time, to lower 
their topsails while passing it. The body of the 
church is now gone, being swept away by the en- 
croachments of the sea; the spires, however, still 
remain as landmarks. 


*,* The next number will contain a sketch of CLIFTON, 
accompanied by an appropriate engraving. 


THE LESSONS OF BIOGRAPHY. 
A LECTURE FOR WORKING-MEN. 
(Conclusion.) 

Let us now bring our lecture to a close, and 
gather together, in the form of a few propositions, 
some of those lessons of biography, the theory of 
which was laid down at the outset, and which have 
been incidentally. adverted to in the course of the 
illustrations that have been brought before you. 

Ist. The greatest men have always been the 
most laborious men. If people are indeed seeking 
indolence and repose here, it is evident that they 
have come into the wrong world. No man in 
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an earth like this should be an idle man. Labour 
was not originally a penalty upon sin, for it was 
enjoined in Paradise before the fall. “The Lord 
God took the man, and put him into the garden of 
Eden, to keep it and dress it.” No doubt, it was 
part of the sentence afterwards pronounced upon 
man for his disobedience, that in the sweat of his 
brow he should eat bread, until he returned to the 
ground. But even in the curse there was enclosed 
a blessing. Oh, what mighty mischiefs have been 
avoided by man’s being required to work and to 
toil! What a woe there is in idleness! Give con- 
stant employment to a man in health, and what a 
happy creature he becomes, or may become! Have 
you not found this? have you not experienced the 
tendency there is in the steadfast application to the 
business of your daily calling to induce a cheerful 
and healthful, and to prevent a morbid, distem- 
pered, and misanthropic, state of mind? Don’t 
you feel yourselves always most satisfied after a 
very busy day, and is not your sleep then sweet to 
you? Oh, what wonders have been achieved by 
willing workers! what ingenuity brought out! 
what contentment enjoyed! Hear how cheerfully, 
amidst hardships, a man whom I know writes from 
one of the settlements in New Zealand. His letter 
is dated June, 1851, and he says :—* For the first 
few days I did not know what to turn my atten- 
tion to; for to find a master was impossible, and to 
commence business in the Port-town, which was 
very small, and two blacksmiths’ shops in it 
already, was useless. So I said to Jane that we 


should go to the capital city that was to be made, 


which was ten miles distant, over a range of hills. 
As soon as we got over the hills, and to the place 
where we thought of settling down, I lost no time 
in getting up a house, such as our means would 
allow. As for the shop, I had to use the canopy 
of heaven for its roof, until I wrought for one of 
wood. I went to the wood, got a block for my 
anvil and two posts for my bellows, and then set 
them up in the open air. Happily for me, the 
weather was fine for two months and a half. I 
worked in this position with as much work as I 
could set my face to, and have continued so ever 
since I commenced; some weeks more than I 
could manage, although I work at ieast tweive 
hours in the day. I was very much put about for 
coal at first, and before I could get any, I had a 
great many orders for work, there not being 
another blacksmith within ten miles of me. The 
first work I did in the country was to shoe a horse, 
and that under very curious circumstances. As 
soon as I had the house up, I thought it was time 
to be looking out for some iron and coal; and, to 
do so, I started one morning for the Port-town. I 
had not left home long when a man, who having 
heard that a smith was come to the place, and who 
came the day before sixty miles to have his horse 
shod, called to have me to do the work. As soon 
as he heard that I was away to the Port, he rode 
after me and overtook me. He having with him 
shoes, nails, and tools, would neither let me go 
back nor forward, till I would, on the grass, shoe 
his horse. It was then that I had to put in prac- 
tice what little I had learned of horse-shoeing in 
my boyhood.” 

2nd. No man’s calling is in itself little, insigni- 
ficant, or mean. It is personal character and 





attainments that settle the question of a man’s 
true position in the world. In the course of our 
experience, we have met with many men in all 
grades of society, and in every variety of outward 
condition ; and we are free to confess, that among 
the labouring and industrious classes—the quiet 
men of hard work and toil, whether in our city 
workshops, or the unknown and unheard-of among 
the far-off villages and hamlets of the country, 
and even the cottages of the humblest—all things 
considered, we have witnessed as many examples 
of real heroism and stern virtue as we have found in 
the most cultivated circles ; such examples of truth, 
honesty, and fidelity, under strong temptations—of 
cheerfulness, patience, and submission—of gene- 
rosity, friendship, and active charity, as might 
bring a blush upon the face of many who are in 
more distinguished places of society. Yes, your oc- 
cupations are laborious and diversified ; but there is 
not one of you who is not capable of turning the 


‘very place which you fill to great account, and 


being both honoured and happy in it; whether 
you be tinsmiths or tobacconists; glovers, glaziers, 
grocers, or gas-fitters; bakers, booksellers, or 
brushmakers ; carpenters or candlemakers ; print- 
ers, plumbers, painters, or pumpmakers ; dealers in 
fish, flesh, fruit, or fringes; in drugs or in drug- 
gets; in marbles or molasses; in umbrellas or 
soap; in sugar, silks, or salt-herrings! ! 

3rd. Early genius, or the precocious manifesta- 
tion of talent, is not necessary to the final develop- 
ment of great power. The propensities of nature 
are, no doubt, soon disclosed. A famous botanist 
forsook his college class, in order to search for 
plants in the neighbouring fields; and Smeaton, 
the mechanician, was discovered on the top of his 
father’s barn, in the act of fixing the model of a 
windmill which he had constructed. But it is im- 
possible to make absolute laws for the mind. At 
all stages it has seasons of warmth and beauty, 
when the colour and flavour of its fruit are in per- 
fection. But they are irregular; they come late, 
not always early ; and that which is soon ripe, is 
often soon rotten. Some authors have written 
their best when they were only twenty-two years 
of age, and some painters have painted their best 
at twenty-nine, and then have dreoped and de- 
cayed. On the other hand, there are some men, 
in whose life the night goes before the day, the 
earlier part being dreary and fruitless, but the 
latter part most bright and productive. Occasion- 
ally, the life of the intellect seems to run itself out 
in one effort. “ All the fine juice of the vine flows 
into a single grape.” Akenside, at twenty-three, 
had a lustre of invention, which each succeeding 
year diminished. Then again, some minds flower 
only at the noon of life, and others long after that. 
Dryden’s best efforts were made when he was 
seventy years old; and the same was the case 
with Buffon, Rubens, and Michael Angelo. When 
Mrs. Sheridan gave the charge of her two sons, 
Richard Brinsley, who afterwards became so 
great a parliamentary orator, and his brother, into 
the hands of their tutor, it was with those words: 
—“TI_ have hitherto been their only instructor, 
and they have sufficiently exercised me; for two 
such impenetrable dunces I have never met with.” 

4th. Again, we say, do not make eminence or 
distinction your direct, immediate, or primary end, 
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or indispensable to your peace or contentment of | 
mind, or in any way such an object as that the | 
want of it shall disappoint or discourage you. To 

perform the duties of our calling so as to please | 
God, ought to be our chief aim. Still, the desire 
of excellence is the next thing to the attainment 
of it. We would say, Aim high; set up a loft 

standard; spurn all little and low things, whic 

indolence and sloth, and all selfish and vicious in- 
dulgences, assuredly are. The best captains are 
those who have by much self-denial risen from the 
ranks. Be daily gaining something; to use a 
Scottish phrase, be always brizzing yont! One of 





the old earls of Breadalbane built his house on the 
very edge of his property of Taymouth ; and when 
asked the reason for this, he is reported to have | 


further! And so he did, acquiring all the property 
beyond, until his house came to stand in the very 
centre of his possessions. So, be you always 
brizzing yont—acquiring somewhat more every 
day of sound practical knowledge and wisdom, and 
perhaps you may come to possess what will ulti- 
pee be better for you than even Taymouth 
castle 

5th. Attention, after all, makes the genius, or 
makes genius of any use. All learning, fancy, and 
science, depend upon it. Even Sir Isaac Newton 


ercise. Observe carefully everything that comes 
under your senses. Genius may light its own fire ; 
but, by attention, is constantly collecting materials 
to keep it alive. To observation add reflection— 
reflection on all that you see and hear, and espe- 
cially on all that you read in the books to which 
nas have access. It is thus that you will spirit the 
essons of biography into your own minds. 

6th. No person should be judged of by any 
single external act. It is the sum total of a man’s 
acts which forms his habits, and these constitute his 
character. It is by a great number of slow, secret, 
and insensible processes that character is acquired. 
Separate acts are open to much misrepresentation. 
We could give you an impressive example of this 
in the case of an old friend who commanded a 
company at the siege of Flushing, in whom, at the 
momentary thought of the misery of which he was 
about to become the instrument, the gush of feel- 
ing that broke out into sobs and loud weeping 
would have stamped him for ever as a coward, but 
for the knowledge of the manly courage that every 
one knew to be inherent in him, and that was 
united to the utmost benevolence and tenderness of 
nature. And so, in a somewhat similar way, was 
the case of the Highland boy, of whom perhaps 
you may have heard, who attended an English 
school, where another boy drew him very unwill- 
ingly into a fight—and a severe one it was, for it 
lasted for three successive nights—the Highland 
boy beating his antagonist at last till he was black 
and blue, while, during the whole of the fight, he 
himself cried and bellowed like a bull, the heavy 
tears of grief and sorrow all the while rolling 
down his cheeks ! * 

7th. Never despair. Say this always, Should | 





* None of our young readers will misunderstand this, we 
hope, as a commendation of fighting. It would have been 
truer moral courage in the young Highland hero had he de- 


said, “ We will brizz yont ;” that is, we will stretch | 


traced back all his discoveries to its unwearied ex- | 





clined the combat altogether,—Ep1t, 











a 


such a one as I flee P should such a one as I faint P 
What! flee, or faint! and give way to fear or de- 
spondency! Let us break such bands asunder, and 
cast these cords from us! Yes, in dependence on 
God’s help, keep a bold heart, and maintain your 
courage. Oh! the glorious onwardness of a reso- 
lute noble spirit ! how it longs, not after notoriety, 
but real excellence, even after perfection! Come, 
sink not under the billows! Have confidence in 
the powers that God has given you, and in the 
se which, if you ask his favour and blessing, he 
will assuredly give you. Be confident that, in 
virtue of these, you will ultimately conquer. It is 
very true, that the world is most full of ambitious 
and aspiring men, and every department of it 
seems occupied and overcrowded. But, despite of 
this, we still see men, and those who perhaps had 
many heavy and desponding days, rising to distine- 
tion, Of the multitude of éompetitors, the greater 
number, no doubt, must fail; perhaps one only 
may gain the prize. But let it be the aim of each 
of you, that you shall deserve to be that one! 
Never abandon hope, or give up the fight, because 
for a moment the sky is lowering, and everything 
looks black and gloomy. Don’t be discouraged 
because of straitened or difficult circumstances at 
the outset of your course, or in any after-stage of 
it. From all observation and experience of human 
life we would say, that early hardships and ob- 
structions are more favourable to you than other- 
wise. Doubtless, dull men often get on and 
prosper. But talent, steadily applied, and real 
principle, never lose their mark. In the long run, 
industry and application get the better of all else. 
Think not too much of that which is merely 
present. Live for the future. As, at this moment, 
there may be in some of our savings’ banks the 
nucleus of future fortunes; so in the heaving 
breast of many an honest, ingenuous, and noble- 
spirited youth, there may be now at work all the 
elements of great future achievements. And, there- 
fore, again, we say, Never despair. 

8th. Seek the blessing of God on all that you do. 
That maketh rich, and addeth no sorrow. Even 
the heathen, when they went out in the morning 
to plough, held in the one hand the shaft of the 
plough, and raised up the other to invoke Ceres, the 
goddess of seasons. And shall not those who have 
been trained in the knowledge of an enlightened 
Christianity, acknowledge Him in all their ways, 
who alone can direct their steps? There is one 
light only that can bring us in safety through all 
the darkness and difficulties of the present life. 
That is the light of divine truth; and this car- 
dinal truth above all others—that the Son of man 
is come to seek and to save that which is lost! 
This truth, received into the heart by a living 
faith, produces love, and that love sweetens all the 
duties of life. 

May God turn all our wandering steps into this 
way of light and truth! May he come to us, that 
we may be sought—seek us, that we may be 
found—find us, that we may be saved—and save 
us, that we may be blessed, and may bless his 
name for ever ! 





SxL¥isHneEss.—A selfish man should live in a desert; 
—there only he might be allowed to think of none but 
himself. 
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SEEING WITH TWO EYES. 
THE STEREOSCOPE, 


WE have already, in a previous number, 
pointed out some of the “ Wonders of Vi- 
sion,” and from the long list remaining 
untouched, one is now to be selected which 
has of late become a topic of much conver- 
sation in intelligent circles. 

The picture painted on the retina of the 
eye by the rays of light, puts us in posses- 
sion of the outlines, colours, and relative 
positions of objects ; while all the ideas re- 
specting the real forms, distances, and 
other circumstances of bodies which the 
mind forms from these data, are so many 
perceptions of the intellectual power. Many 
of these are doubtless derived from the combination 
of the visual sensations with those obtained from the 
sense of touch. Thus, to take a very simple 
illustration, the idea of smoothness is essen- 
tially derived from touch ; although the same 
impression occurs to us on looking at any 
light-reflecting surface. Yet if it were not 
for the association which experience leads 
us to form, of the analogous ideas of polish 
as seen by the eye, and of smoothness as felt 
by the touch, we should not be able to deter- 
mine, as we now can do, the existence of both 
these qualities from an impression commu- 
nicated to us through either sense singly. 

An interesting case, illustrative of the truth of this, 
is recorded by Cheselden. He had couched a youth, 
about twelve years of age, who had been 
previously blind, and who, for some time 
after tolerably distinct vision had been ob- 
tained, saw everything flat, as in a picture ; 
simply receiving the consciousness of the 
impressions made on his retina; and it was 
some time before he acquired the power of 
judging by his sight of the real forms and 
distances of the objects around him. Well 
acquainted with a dog and a cat by feeling, 
he could not remember their respective cha- 
racters when he saw them. One day, when 
thus puzzled, he took up the cat in his 
arms, and felt her attentively, so as to as- : 
sociate the two sets of ideas, and then stilling her 
down, said, “So, puss, I shall know you another 
time.” 

The question has often been proposed, 

“Why, as we have two eyes, do we not sec 
objects double?” To this it has been re- 
plied: “ As we have ¢zo cars as well as two 
eyes, why, when «# bell is rung, or a note 
is struck on any musical instrument, have 
we not two sounds?” In this instance 
there is a separate and independent impres- 
sion on fwo organs, as certainly as there is 
in the other. 

The subject of vision with two eyes, 
hence called binocular, has been placed in 
a new and interesting light by means of 
recent observations and inventions. Se- 
veral years have now elapsed since Pro- 
fessor Wheatstone constructed an instrument called | 
the “ Stereoscope,” its name being derived from 
two Greck words, meaning to see solid objects. 
The pictures used in this instrument are double; 
one being a representation of the object at the an- 
gle at which the lefé eye sces it, the other a repre- 
sentation of the object at the angle at which the 
right eye sees it. Let us take in illustration 





some simple examples. The following is a repre- 
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sentation of two intersecting planes, as seen at the 
two angles at which they would appear to the two 
eyes. 


A representation of a square, on the same prin- 
ciple, is as follows. 


To vary the illustration in form, we give the fol- 
lowing. 


We add two more illustrations of a different ob- 
ject. 


All these representations, then, it should be dis- 
tinctly observed, are those of different objects, but in 
each case presenting the object just as it appears to 
the two eyes: the right hand figure exhibiting it at 
the angle in which it is presented to the right eye, the 
left hand figure exhibiting it at the angle in which it 
is presented to the left eye. In each instance there is 
a one-sided or one-eyed perspective view ; and this is 
all that we require first to understand. 
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But, now, let us advance a step. If any one of | 
these binocular diagrams is placed so near the eyes 
that it may be squinted at, three pictures will present 
themselves, the central one being a combination of the 
other two ; aud, in like manner, the other diagrams may 
be so combined by the blending of the two representa- | 
tions of any one object, as to form an apparently perfect | 
solid body. It greatly facilitates the act of squinting, 
if the point of a needle held in the hand be placed be- 
fore the picture, and whilst the eyes continue to re- 
gard the needle point, to move it towards the eyes 
until the two figures coalesce, when the middle image, 
which is the only one scen at once by the two eyes, 
will have the solid appearance already described. 

The stereoscope, however, saves all the trouble of 
squinting, by perfectly combining the two images, and 
thus producing the effect of a solid object. ‘The first 
instrument of this kind was constructed by Professor 
Wheatstone. It consists of a box, containing two 
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THE STEREOSCOrE. 


glass mirrors, each of which is four inches long by 
three-and-a-quarter broad, placed at right angles to 


each other. The two binocular pictures are placed 
sixteen inches from each other, so that each of them is 
about seven inches from the corresponding mirror, the 
line joining the centre of the picture and the centre of 
its mirror, forming an angle of 45° with the mirror’s 
surface. The nose of the observer being placed at the 
angle where the mirrors meet, each eye sees the re- 
flected image of the picture in the mirror opposite to 
it, and the pictures are thus united into one and rise 
into relief. 

There has, however, been another labourer in the 
same field; for Sir David Brewster has for several 
years applied his great powers and attainments to the 
subject of binocular vision. During his inquiries, he 
invented and had constructed several new stereoscopes, 
but particularly one which is called lenticular, from 
its having simply two lens-like glasses; thus gaining 
the advantage over Professor Wheatstone’s, by its 
great simplicity. Stereoscopes of this kind were made 
In Scotland of various materials, and of all sizes, from 
the one generally adopted toa microscopic variety 
Which might be carried in the pocket. Binocular pic- 
tures taken by the sun were lithographed for these in- 
struments. 


As Sir David found some difficulty in inducing Lon- 
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| new instrument. 





don opticians to construct stercoscopes and execute 
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a series of binocular pictures, he carried a very fine 


| instrument, with a photographic portrait, to Paris, 


where they were fully appreciated by some eminent 
opticians, and also by some members of the institute of 
France. M. Duboseq Soleil, under Sir David’s direc- 
tion, proceeded to manufacture the new stereoscope 
for sale, and executed a series of the most beautiful 
binocular daguerreotypes of living persons, statues, 
bouquets of flowers, and objects of natural history, 
which thousands of individuals flocked to see with the 
In the beautiful collection of philo- 
sophical instruments contributed to the Great Exhibi- 
tion by M. Soleil, there was a fine series of binocular 
portraits, and one of the lenticular stereoscopes, which 
attracted the attention of the Queen, to whom one 
was subsequently presented in the name of Sir David 
Brewster. The introduction of the instrument to the 
Great Exhibition was the means of leading multitudes 
to become acquainted with it, and gave an impulse to 
its manufacture which is not likely at present to sub- 
side. 

The application of the stereoscope produces an effect 
which is absolutely startling. Let us suppose bin- 
ocular representations—formed precisely on the prin- 
ciple of the diagrams already given—of a lady sitting 
at her work-table, with her work and a vase of flow- 
ers upon it, and also a flower in her hand. Seen 
through the stereoscope, the flowers spread out, and 
extend themselves round the vase, as they do in reality ; 
so that it seems as if a hand could be thrust among 
them for several inches, before the vase was touched. 
The figure of the lady is still more amazing: she sits 
as completely away from surrounding objects as if she 
were alive; her work-table appears solid, and her hand 
holding the flower, nearly a foot from her body. ‘The 
effect, it is obvious, may be varied indefinitely. M. 
Claudet has a number of views of the interior of the 
Great Exhibition ; and though they are but two inches 
and a half square, the vast extent of the building, and 
every column, girder, and article exhibited, can be seen 
standing out in its place. 

Of the cause to which su¢n results are attributable, 
we have aimed to give the simplest explanation ; but 
as some of our readers may like to examine it still fur- 
ther, it may be desirable to add one more fact. A 
controversy arose between Sir David Brewster and 
Professor Wheatstone, as to some views in relation to 
this subject held by the latter, who afterwards made 
the following statement, in which the doctrine of the 
former is cordially accepted :—* The law of visible di- 
rection for monocular vision has been variously stated 
by different optical writers. Some have maintained, 
with Drs. Reid and Porferfield, that every external 
point is seen in the direction of a line passing from its 
picture on the retina through the centre of the eye ; 
while others have supposed, with Dr. Smith, that the 
visual direction of an object coincides with the visual 
ray, or the principal ray of the pencil, that flows from 
it to the eye. D’Alembert, furnished with imperfect 
data respecting the refractive densities of the humours 
of the eye, calculated that the apparent magnitudes of 
objects would differ widely on the two suppositions, 
and concluded that the visible point of an object was 
not seen in either of these directions, but sensibly in 
the direction of a line joining the point itself and its 
image on the retina; but he acknowledged that he 
could assign no reason for this law. Sir David Brew- 
ster, provided with more accurate data, has shown 
that these three lines so nearly coincide with each 
other, that at an inclination of 30°, a line perpen- 
dicular to the point of impression on the retina, passes 
through the common centre, and does not deviate 
from the real line of visible direction more than half a 
degree, a quantity too small to interfere with the 
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purposes of vision.” We may therefore assume, in all 
our future reasonings, the truth of the following defi- 
nition given by this eminent philosopher: “As the 
interior of the eyeball is as nearly as possible a perfect 
sphere, lines perpendicular to the surface of the retina 
must all pass through one single point; namely, the 
centre of its spherical surface. This one point may 
be called the centre of visible direction, because every 
point of a visible object will be seen in the direction of 
a line drawn from the centre to the visible point.” 

* It is obvious that the result of any attempt to ex- 
plain the simple appearance of objects to both eyes, or, 
in other words, the law of visible direction for binocular 
vision, ought to contain nothing inconsistent with the 
law of visible direction for monocular vision.” 

The stereoscope is capable of a varied and extensive 
application *to the arts of portraiture and sculpture. 
After describing the manner of obtaining “ dissimilar 
pictures of living bodies,” buildings, natural scenery, 
machines, and objects of all kinds of three dimensions, 
and reproducing them by the stereoscope, so as to give 
the most correct idea of some of these objects to those 
who could not understand them in drawings of the 
greatest accuracy, Sir David Brewster thus continues:— 
“The art which we have now described cannot fail to 
be regarded as of inestimable value to the sculptor, 
the painter, and the machinist, whatever be the nature 
of his production, in three dimensions. Lay figures 
will no longer mock the eye of the painter. He may 
delineate at leisure, on his canvass, the forms of life 
and beauty, stereotyped by the solar ray, and recon- 
verted into the substantial objects from which they 
were obtained—brilliant with the same lights, and 
chastened with the same shadows as the originals. The 
sculptor will work with similar advantages. Super- 
ficial forms will stand before him in three dimensions, 
and while he summons into view the living realities 
from which they were taken, he may avail himself of 
the labours of all his predecessors, of Pericles as well as 
of Canova; and he may virtually carry in his port- 
folio, the mighty lions and bulls of Nineveh, the gi- 
gantic sphinxes of Egypt, the Apollos and Venuses of 
Grecian art, and all the statuary and sculpture which 
adorn the galleries and museums of civilized nations.” 

To Sir David Brewster we were indebted for that 
beautiful instrument, the “kaleidoscope,” which he 
rendered by its simplicity so extremely cheap that it 
was, for a time, in every one’s hands. So it appears 
likely to be with his lenticular stereoscope. A writer 
in the last number of the “ North British Review,” to 
which we are indebted for many facts, says :—“ It is 
the only instrument in optics in which semi-lenses or 
quarter lenses were ever used for the purposes of 
vision, and by this means a single lens, which costs 
only twopence, unless when it is achromatic, is suffi- 
cient to make two lenticular stereoscopes. In this way, 
too, a pair of stereoscopic spectacles, suggested by Sir 
David Brewster as a substitute for the stereoscope, 
could be made for threepence or fourpence, and yield 
a good profit to the manufacturer.* He constructed 
also a stereoscope consisting merely of the two semi- 
lenses or quarter lenses, fixed in a piece of tin, and at 
the point between these lenses was soldered a rod of 
tin, upon which the binocular pictures, having a hole 
between them, could be moved. - An instrument of 
this kind did not cost more than threepence or four- 
pence. In employing daguerreotype pictures it was 
necessary to exclude the light, and the stereoscope was 
therefore made in the form of a pyramidal box, with 
two eye-pieces, containing the lenses, These eye- 


* We have now before us excellent spectacles made in 
sg om with good lenses and good frames, at the retail 
price of four shillings a dozen, or fourpence each ! 





pieces were originally made to approach or separate, 
in order to accommodate themselves to eyes at differ. 
ent distances, and the instrument had a movable 
bottom, which, when taken out, enabled the observer to 
apply the instrument to objects which would not slide 
into its base. This was the form of the instrument 
constructed in brass by Mr. Loudon of Dundee, and 
it was from this model that M. Soleil constructed the 
beautiful stereoscopes, of which he sent such numbers 
to London. In the lenticular stereoscope there is 
almost no loss of light, and it has the peculiar pro- 
perty of magnifying the pictures at the same time that 
at combines them.” 


GRANTHAM GRUEL; 


OR, NINE GRITS AND A GALLON OF WATER. 
BY OLD HUMPHREY. 

Ir was a saying of Solomon, “There is no new | 
thing under the sun,’’and few indeed are the things || 
which are, that have nothing like a counterpart in || 
what has been. The same remark may be made | 
of the sayings of mankind. The pithy old English | 
saws that pass current in different counties, and 
which may be called the learning of the unlearned, | 
the literature of the illiterate, having been com- || 
mitted to memory and handed down to posterity, | 
not by books but by word of mouth, are necessarily | 
short. The gold, so to speak, of these old saws | 
has not been beaten into leaf; nor has the spirit of | 
them been intentionally diluted. Were an author — 
compelled to commit his works to memory, it 
weal be an effectual cure for redundancy. | 
The Lincolnshire proverb, taken for our present 
subject, “ Grantham gruel ;” or, “nine grits anda | 
gallos of water,” will furnish us with one of the 


thousand illustrations which might be given, of 
the applicability of an old saying to modern times. 
The proverb was intended as a reproof to such as 


speak many words with little meaning, or that 
multiply what is superfluous and omit what is | 
necessary in their remarks. Hardly could any 
form of words have set forth more significantly | 
the lesson it contains. | 
Who has not listened to the wordy appeal of an | 
auctioneer, mounted on his rostrum, making much | 
of little, and imparting an ideal worth to the thing | 
to be disposed of, immeasurably beyond its real 
value? Or to the glib descriptions of a Cheap | 
John in the market-place, puffing off his varied | 
commodities to the crowd, giving them, as it were, 
in his discourse a bushel of chaff with a few grains 
of corn. Such addresses as these may well be 
likened to Grantham gruel; well may they be 
compared to nine grits and a gallon of water. 
ow freely and flippantly, arrayed with his regi- 
mentals, his sash, ar his sword, does the recruit- 
ing sergeant, as he shakes the yellow pieces of gol 
before the eyes of the admiring rustics gathered 
round him, talk about fine-spirited young men 
serving their country! and how clearly does he 
make it appear that every one of them may become 
an officer, and roll in riches, to say nothing of a 
lace in Westminster Abbey after all! There can 
no error in calling his flummery Grantham 
gruel, and nothing severe in saying that it 1s n0 
better than nine grits and a gallon of water. 
When a successful electioneering candidate for 
parliamentary honours resorts on the hustings t0 
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| his favour, regard his inflated 
| tham gruel. 
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clap-trap and hollow-speeches ; when he declares | however; eve 
it to be by far “the proudest moment of his life,” | ness.” 


“heart knoweth its own bitter- 
But whatever there might be elsewhere, 


and repeats word for word what hundreds have | there were bitterness and sorrow in Rose Cottage 
said before him, over and over again, about Eng- | on that fine May morning. 


land being “ the envy of surrounding nations, and 


| 


There is scarcely a more despicable object in 


the wonder of the world ;” when with well-feigned | creation than the man—having no right to claim 
enthusiasm he raises his voice for “ magna charta | the name of man—who sinks his rightful and 
and the first principles of the British constitution ;” | natural position of protector into that of the pro- 
standing forward as the “advocate of an indepen- | tected; who, not only willingly, but with full 


dent policy, to wage war with corruption, party 
spirit, reckless democracy, and arbitrary power ;” 


| 


| 


intent and purpose, demands and exacts from the 
woman who has the misfortune to be his wife, the 


and closes his empty harangue with the hackneyed | daily support ‘or himself, which it is his bounden 
flourish of being determined, come what will, to | duty to provide for her; who makes her toils sub- 
nail his “ colours to the mast, and sink or swim as | servient to his low and degrading pleasures; and 
they shall determine ;” his hearers, for the most , who, to crown all, adds daily and hourly insult to 
part, though they shout and oe caps in | perpetual injury. 


ess as Gran- 
There may be something in it, but 
very little; not more, if fairly estimated, than 
nine grits to the gallon of water. 

Whoever keeps his eyes and his ears open will 
see that this old saw, however ancient it may be, 
gives a very correct description of too many things 
around us. As there have been, so there are now, 
in all grades of life, those who are vainly or in- 
terestedly talkative. The wordy disputant and 
the would-be politician, the opinionated and the 
passionate, the flatterer and the deceiver, will ever 
indulge in prodigality of speech. 

But we need not ring the changes on Grantham 
gruel, nor needlessly multiply our illustrations ; suf- 
ficient will it be to say that all which is generally 
called froth, fudge, blarney, soft sawder, puffing, 


| and going for too much, comes under the castiga- 


tion of this proverb. If you have never met with 
it before, profit by it now. In your conversation 
be frank, open-hearted, and sincere, and let not 
the language of your lips go beyond the meaning 
of your hearts! “ In the multitude of words there 
wanteth not sin, but he that refraineth his lips 
is wise.” Let your word be your bond and the 
outward sign of your inward intentions; but never 
let it be said with justice, it is like Grantham 
gruel; never let it be even whispered, that it 

any resemblance to nine grits and a gallon 
of water. 





ROSE COTTAGE: A SKETCH. 


| Tere is sorrow everywhere. Not always every- 
| Where, however; nor everywhere at the same time. 


And yet there are some with whom sorrow seems 
almost a constant guest, and others with whom it 
would be, but for some counteracting influence 


| which diffuses a calm over the troubled ocean of 


life, and gives peace in tribulation. 
It was a bright morning in May. Birds were 


singing gaily ; spring blossoms were sparkling with 


dew-drops and loading the air with their perfume ; 
were humming loudly ; children were playing 


| and shouting on the village green. Could there 


sorrow anywhere on that bright May morning ? 


| A happy-looking home was Rose Cottage, with its 


verandah covered with foliage, its small grass- 


plot, green and trim, its flower beds and borders, 
tnd its belt of shrubbery. But could the whole 
Village have been searched from hall to hovel, on 
that May mornmg——. Away with comparisons, 





In America, they have an expressive designation 
for men of this class. They call them loafers, we 
believe ; thus briefly signifying those who are ready 
enough to eat the loaf, but who can by no means 
be brought to earn it. Is it because the character 
is less common in England than among our trans- 
atlantic cousins, that they have had to coin a name 
descriptive of such individuals? We doubt this. 
There are loafers everywhere, unhappily. 

In humble life, an English loafer soon becomes 
Known and appreciated according to his intrinsic 
worthlessness. He passes his time in idle listless- 
ness, and pretends to complain that he can’t get 
work; his wife, meanwhile, is washing, or char- 
ing, or dress-making, or shirt-making, every day 
and all day long, to the compelled neglect of her 
family, that it, he, and herself, may be kept from 
starvation, or the much-dreaded union-house. He 
wheedles or wrenches from her a few pence at a 
time, or a shilling or two, or, if he have good luck, 
the greater part of her hard earnings, which he 
spends at the beer-shop, while she and her little 
ones are trying to satisfy hunger at home on dry 
bread and potatoes. He returns to his miserable 
home—miserable, because he alone has made it so 
—late at night, bemuddled and savage, to abuse 
and maltreat his poor household slave, drag his 
children from their beds, arouse the neighbourhood 
by the confusion and horrid uproar he creates, and 
perhaps—if a policeman be within hearing—to be 
taken off to the station-house on a charge of battery 
and assault. Useless discipline this, though neces- 
sary! The next day, he professes repentance, the 
wife forgives, and begs that he may be “ let off.” 
He returns home reprimanded, and inwardly deter- 
mined to heap upon his patient, all-enduring, much- 
forgiving drudge, at no distant date, fresh injury 
in payment for his self-degradation, and renewed 
hatred for her forbearance and not yet utterly ex- 
tinguished love. This is one specimen of an Eng- 
lish loafer. 

There are other varieties. There are loafers 
in higher life than that of back courts and lanes, 
of garrets or hovels. There are loafers in commer- 
cial life, where the wife does all the work, and the 
husband all the idling, pleasure-taking, and elegant 
extravagance, as well as much extravagance which 
is not elegant. There are loafers in private and 
retired life. There was one, on the morning of 
which we speak, at Rose Cottage. ; 

About twenty years before that May morning, 
and in a town distant from the scene of our sketch, 
two young people met at an evening party, and 
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formed an acquaintance which speedily ripened into 
a serious engagement. It was, in vain that the 
young lady’s friends—those of them at least who 
had any knowledge of Archer Dudley’s character— 
implored her not to sacrifice her happiness to an 
ill-considered attachment. She would not be 
warned. They told her that the young man was 
dissolute: she believed him to be reformed. They 
said that the only attraction she had in his sight, 
was the wealth she could bestow upon him in 
marriage: she turned away in anger; it was not 
his fault, she said, that he was poor, and her 
wealth could not be better bestowed than in mak- 
ing one she loved happy. They entreated her, at 
least, legally to secure to herself personally the 
property which must otherwise pass absolutely 
into his hands: she rejected the advice as un- 
worthy of her generosity, and dishonouring to her 
affianced lover. 

They were married. There was a short deli- 
cious day-dream ; then a stern and sad awakening. 
The mask gradually fell off; but before it was en- 
tirely dropped, the young wife had reason enough 
to repent her precipitate folly. In a short space of 
time, the property which Archer Dudley had ac- 
quired by marriage, was rapidly disappearing. 
Secretly, he was a gambler; more openly, he was 
an idle spendthrift, vain, voluptuous, and selfish. 

There were, in that stage of Mrs. Dudley’s his- 
tory, more to blame than to pity her. Blame, 
however, would have put on a pitying look and 
accent, had one half of her sorrows been told. 
They were not : the world around only guessed at 
them, and did not guess them truly and faithfully. 
At that time, indeed, there were few who com- 
pletely understood Archer Dudley, and saw through 
the veil which he was able to cast over his outer 
life: and the world—especially the younger part 
of it—often makes great mistakes in judging of 
such men as Archer Dudley. “A person is seen 
to shine in company. He is the life and soul of a 
party. His talents to amuse are called into full 
play. He is polite to females, especially to young 
females. Or, in a company of his own sex exclu- 
sively, he can keep the table in a state of perpetual 
excitement by his liveliness and wit; can sing a 
good song, tell a good tale, and pass the bottle 
with perfect good-will. ‘ He is a right-down good 
fellow,’ say his male associates ; ‘ always in his ele- 
ment; never out of tone or temper.’ ‘What a de- 
lightful man!’ exclaims a fair admirer of his suavity 
and politeness; ‘ what a treasure of a husband he 
must be!’ Butit isnot so. In nine cases out of ten, 
the wives and families of such ‘ good fellows’ and 
‘delightful men’ have a very small portion of domes- 
tic bliss. The qualities which recommend such a 
one to society, and make him a general favourite 
there, are not good home virtues. His own fireside 
is deserted for more exciting scenes, or, when he is 
found there, it is too often in a state of collapse. 
His vivacity has disappeared. In short, he answers 
faithfully to the character of Bunyan’s Talkative— 
‘an angel abroad—a devil at home.’ Of such a 
one most justly has it been said, ‘ You call him a 
brute who breaks his wife’s head, so he also is a 
brute who breaks his wife’s heart ;’ and how many 
an unhappy wife sits friendless and alone during 
all the hours of the evening, and even of the 
night, when her faithless husband is secking his 
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pleasures in other society! How painful must be 
her reflections on thus finding her fondest anticipa- 
tions disappointed, and the fireside at which she 
hoped to be blest with sympathy and society, de- 
serted and desolate!” 

Thus it was with the wife of Archer Dudley in 
the first years of her married life; but few knew 
it, or, partly knowing it, guessed how deeply the 
barbed arrow had entered her soul. 

The wife became a mother; and then were 
brought out the brighter characteristics of the in- 
jured woman. Noble, persevering, and unselfish 
principles were called into action. Something more 
than the sorrow of the world there was, we trust, 
in the sorrow from which sprang mild resignation 
and undying effort. ‘In the day of adversity” 
she had considered ; and in her weakness she was 
able to flee and to cling to the Strong for strength ; 
and He gave strength to endure. ‘The burden she 
had to bear was one of her own wilful seeking; 
but the power to bear it—that was not her own. 
To win her husband—it was hopeless almost to 
think of that: to live for her child while life was 
spared—yes, that she could do, would do, and did. 

By the time Grace Dudley was ten years old, 
little remained of the property her mother had once 
possessed; and she was familiar with privation; 
more familiar with that than with her father’s 
face. For weeks together, it was his plan to ab- 
sent himself from the home which he had blighted 
with his vices, and then, unexpectedly returning, 
to strip his wife, by brutal extortion, of every shil- 
ling her scantily-furnished purse contained, and 
then again to absent himself until another “nest 
ege’”’—to use his own expression—was prepared 
for him. 

Poor little Grace Dudley! She could not w- 
derstand it. Other children had fathers, she knew; 
were they all like hers ? 

For some time, Mrs. Dudley had scantily sup- 
ported herself and her little girl by a small school; 
but at length this resouree failed; or rather, it 
could not supply sufficient funds for the extrava- 
gance of the dissolute husband ; and at length, for 
debts which he had contracted, every shred of re- 
maining property was sold, and absolute destitu- 
tion stared the Dudleys in the face. 

But there was an elasticity in the injured woman 
which kept her from being entirely overwhelmed 
by adversity, and an independence of character 
which, while it made her shrink from and steadily 
refuse the charity of those who had known her in 
prosperity, and who did not altogether fail her in 
adversity, urged her also to efforts which brought 
with them their own peculiar alleviations and con- 
solations. She had hope and faith too—a repose 
on the Invisible One—which forbade despair. 

With the breaking up of his establishment 
Archer Dudley had disappeared. Perhaps he could 
not look with composure, heartless as he was, upon 
the wreck he had made, or perhaps he believed that 
nothing more was to be wrung from the now ap- 
parently helpless victim of his selfish extravagance ; 
—at all events, he was gone, none knew whither; 
and the best friends of Mrs. Dudley hoped that the 
separation was complete and final. She herself 
did not hgpe this, perhaps ; for there is, in woman 8 
heart, a strange and mysterious clinging of affec- 
tion where love has existed, which refuses to 


















































































































off utterly even a worthless thing. But for the 
return of such a husband it was not possible, 
surely, to hope and long and pine. 

In days long past, Grace, the mother, before she 
was Grace Dudley, had occasionally exercised her 
talents and her pen in light compositions, some of 
which had found their way into the pages of a 
magazine; and after her marriage she had been 
more than once invited to renew her contributions. 
But her days, as she thought and said, for such 
things were past and gone. How could she instruct, 
who had so both needed and rejected good counsel ? 
or amuse, whose heart was so sad and sorrowful ? 
But she ventured at last. Friends exerted them- 
selves on her behalf, and found employment for 
her pen. A few months later, she removed from 
the scene of her former trials, and found a home 
in a country village. She became the tenant of 
Rose Cottage. 

Years passed away, and the more than widowed 
wife and orphaned daughter lived in peace. Whether 
Archer Dudley were yet living, or, if living, where 
he had hidden his shame, or how he existed, none 
could conjecture. Meanwhile, Grace grew from 
girlhood to womanhood; and her mother had 
reached that stage of life when grey hairs may 
naturally be expected to streak the darker hues of 

outh. Who they were, and how they lived, few 
in the village knew; but the mild demeanour and 
active benevolence, so far as evidently limited 
means could extend, together with the mystery 
| which shrouded them, and the rigid seclusion of 
their general habits, won for the two ladies the 
respect of their humbler neighbours, though that 
same mystery and seclusion kept aloof those of a 
higher rank in society, who doubted there must be 
something wrong where all was not manifest and 
open. And so there was, doubtless; but not the 
wrong of which they whispered. 

It was on a summer’s evening, nearly two years 
before the bright May morning of which we have 









spoken, that Grace and her mother locked their 
cottage-door—for they kept no servant—and, 
leaving the village street, its lively green, and its 
ancient church and solemn churchyard, betook 
themselves to a lonely woodland walk, leading to 
a solitary cottage. 

It is among the uses of sorrow, when sanctified 


who weep—to sympathize with our fellow-mourners. 
pathy of one who has had no experience in suffer- 
| Ing; and thus it is we are taught that “we have 


as “he himself hath suffered, being tempted, he is 
able to succour them that are tempted.” 


the mother and daughter were bending their steps, 

Y a poor “child of sin and sorrow,” betrayed, 
deserted, stricken with disease, and sinking into an 
early grave. It was neither the first nor the second 
visit which “the ladies -from Rose Cottage” had 
id to that poor girl. It was late before they 
ft the sick chamber, and the dusk of evening was 





reached their home, a man rapidly passed them. 
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before that half minute had transpired, Grace felt 
her mother hang heavily on her arm. She looked 
round, and in the uncertain light she saw that her 
mother’s face was very pale. 

“ Dear mother, you are not well,” exclaimed the 
daughter in alarm. 

“It was—did you not see him, Grace?” the 
mother whispered, with an effort. 

“Who, mother? A man passed; but I did not 
particularly notice him. Was it’’—and her mother’s 
trembling earnestness was in a moment shared— 
“was it”—and she hesitated. 

“Your father, Grace: yes. 
let us go home—quick.” 

He had been there before them. 


I am better now; 


Whether he 


had planned and watched to enter the house as a 


thief in the night, or whether it had been acci- 
dental ; how he had discovered their retreat, or for 
what purpose he had invaded it—these things were 
never known by them; but one thing was plain— 
Archer Dudley had been there. An open window 
told how he had entered, and how departed ; and 
an open desk, rifled of its contents, told that he had 
not come back penitent. The desk had a secret 
drawer in which Mrs. Dudley usually deposited her 
small stock of money; and at that time she had a 
larger sum than at many others, for a half-year’s 
rent was due, for which her landlord had not called. 
The drawer was open, and the money gone. All 
that night the motlier and daughter kept silent 
vigil; but the husband and father did not return. 

A few days afterwards came a letter to Mrs. 
Dudley, in a handwriting she had no difficulty in 
recognising. She opened it with a trembling hand; 
its contents she never divulged, nor was the letter 
thereafter seen; but from that time care and an- 
guish visibly preyed upon her, and poverty too 
seemed to be making nearer approaches than before 
to Rose Cottage. 

Months later, on an early spring morning, as 
Grace Dudley, stealing softly from her bed-room, 
lest she should wake her mother, opened the cottage 
door, a man, haggard, way-worn, and travel-soiled, 
stood before her on the threshold. 

* Father !” 

“Yes, Grace—for 9s are Grace Dudley, I sup- 


| pose, though I should not have known you,” said 


| the man in a tone of affected ease ; but it would not 


| by religion, that it disposes us to weep with those | 


do, and it sank into sad huskiness. “ Yes, Grace, 


| your father—come at last to the dogs—come fo die.” 


If suffermg, we would not willingly seek the sym- | 


not an high priest which cannot be touched with | 
the feeling of our infirmities ; but was in all points | 
tempted like as we are, yet without sin ;” and that | 


The poor girl timidly held out her hand; and, 
struggling with conflicting feelings, found relief in 
tears. 

“ Don’t ery, my girl; I am scarcely worth erying 
about,” said the wretched man. “I sha’n’t trouble 
you long. I may come in, I suppose?” and he 
took the offered hand. His own was burning with 


| inward fever. 


In that cottage, or hut rather, towards which | 


rapidly gathering round, when, as they had nearly | 


In another half minute he was out of sight ; but | 


* Mamma is asleep,” said Grace, giving way to 
her father, who entering the little sitting-room, 
threw himself on a couch: “she has been very un- 
well; you do not wish me to call her ?” 

** No, no; let her sleep her sleep out. I, too, should 
like to sleep. I have been walking all night. I 
would not come in the day-time, to be stared at by 
all the clowns in the place. Leave me now, my 
girl. You need not look so suspiciously at me, 
I am not going to carry anything off this tine: 
never fear.” 
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From that day Archer Dudley never left Rose 
Cottage. He truly said that he had reached it to 
die. But death did not come speedily. It may be 
that he improved the time given him for repent- 
ance, and sought mercy while it was to be found. 

It was a bright morning in May—the bright 
morning with which we introduced our sketch of 
Rose Cottage. A year had passed since Archer 
Dudley sought shelter there. And now the scene 
was gradually closing. 

“Draw back the curtain, love,” said the dying 
man ; “let me see the sunshine once more.” 

Grace silently obeyed. By the bed was the 
wasted care-worn form of the long-enduring wife. 
Tears, big heavy tears, fast filled her eyes. Her 
hand rested on a book—rHE Book. 

“Grace,” gasped the unhappy man, feebly raising 
himself, and clasping his wife’s hand in his own; 
“once more, dear Grace, say—say—you—forgive.” 

She stooped down, kissed his damp brow, and 
whispered, in broken accents—“ I do forgive; and 
‘there is forgiveness with God, that he may be 
feared, and with Him is plenteous redemption.’ ” 

* What a brute, what a fool I have been!” said 
the husband. “ You don’t know all, and I cannot 
tell you. Grace, pray for me; once more, pray!” 

Tn a few hours all was over. Yes, and there was 
sorrow at Rose Cottage that day. 


THE INNS OF COURT IN THE OLDEN 
TIME. 


Ws think it was Dr. Johnson who called London 
“an epitome of the world;” at all events, this 
sentiment walked into our mind arm-in-arm with 
the “ great lexicographer,” as we turned down the 
avenue in Fleet-strect which conducts from the 
never-ceasing bustle of that great thoroughfare to 
the quiet precincts of the Temple. What a spot 
for pleasant thoughts! The mad crowd at our 
back; in front of us the Thames, whose course 
thereabouts is not very “silver winding ;” and 
around us this assemblage of neat rectangular 
buildings, constructed for the most part of plain 
brick, as if to image the sober majesty of law ; 
with long slopes of green grass, yes, quite green, 
even beneath the shadow of London’s incessant 
smoke. It was interesting to stand there, and 
fancy that the spirits of a thousand lawyers, all 
famous in their day, hovered over the spot, bidding 
the dingy multitude of vulgar roofs keep off, and 
even whispering a caveat in the ear of old Father 
Thames, lest he should presume, in the confidence 
of age, to roll a wave or two across their ancient 
home. 

The inns of court may be regarded as the sanc- 
tuaries of our common law. It is here that the 
immemorial usages of our ancestors have beenmain- 
tained, the maxims of foreign andecclesiastical juris- 
prudence restrained within due limits, and those 
principles of integrity and patriotism inculcated 
which have firmly established our judicial institu- 
tions in the confidence of the people. On this ac- 
count their history is interesting, not merely to the 
student, but to the Englishman, and a few particu- 
lars respecting their origin and ancient discipline 
we may presume will not be unacceptable to the 
reader, In presenting these particulars we shall 








avail ourselves, in addition to information derived 
from other sources, of a lecture recently delivered 
on this subject before the benchers at Lincoln’s- 
inn, by J. I’. Macqueen, esq., barrister-at-law. 

In the dark ages the clergy were the only 
lawyers. Few out of their order could read or 
write, and, as a matter of course, all transactions 
involving those accomplishments fell into their 
hands. But this result must not be ascribed alone 
to the ignorance of the laity. At least one other 
cause was in powerful operation. The papal court 
was anxious to gather all jurisdiction, temporal as 
well as spiritual, into itsown hands. Not content 
with asserting that the clergy were not amenable 
to lay tribunals, it aimed at monopolizing the right 
to determine questions of every sort, whether they 
arose between man and man in civil society, or 
between nations and their rulers. It is evident 
how large a measure of worldly influence would 
accrue to the church of Rome from this union of the 
clerical and the legal functions. At length, how- 
ever, the union was forbidden, since it gave rise to 
much scandal, and was felt to be incompatible 
with the sacredness of the priestly office. The im- 
mediate effect of this exclusion of the clergy from 
legal practice was anything but beneficial to the 
community. Ignorant pretenders, less skilful, but 
not less unscrupulous than their predecessors, 
preyed upon the illiteracy of the ah, Corrup- 
tion spread among lawyers of all ranks, and in 
1292, on an investigation ordered by Parliament, 
all the common law judges presiding in the courts 
of Westminster, with only two exceptions, were 
convicted of taking bribes. To remedy this evil, 
Edward 1 issued acommission to John de Metting- 
ham, Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, 
authorizing him in conjunction with his colleagues 
to appoint attorneys to practise in the king’s 
courts, and a certain number of pupils from every 
county to study the common law, and thus secure 
its permanence. These attorneys, who then acted 
as barristers also, were accommodated, along with 
the students, at certain offices lying between Fleet- 
street and Holborn, belonging to the Court of 
Chancery. At length, having become too numer- 
ous and important a body to remain satisfied with 
temporary quarters, they began to look out for a 
permanent abode. The first migration did not 
wander far. About the end of the reign of Edward 


1, Henry de Lacy, earl of Lincoln, surrendered his | 
town mansion in the neighbourhood of Chancery: | 
lane, to a body of common law professors with | 
Out of gratitude to their founder | 


their disciples. 
they assumed his name, and have been known ever 
since, as the “ Honourable Society of Lincoln’s- 
inn.” Those two great inns of court, the Inner 
Temple and Middle Temple, had a similar origin. 
In the reign of Edward 111, a second body of law 
professors and students, finding accommodation 
too narrow for their augmented numbers, obtained, 
from the Knights Templars, a lease of their resi- 
dence between Fleet-street and the Thames, of 
which we have spoken already, which lease was 
turned into absolute right by James 1, “ upon 
trust for the reception and education of the pro- 
fessors and students of the laws of this realm.” 


Soon after the establishment of the Society of the 
Temple, a third was formed in Holborn; Lord 
Grey de Wilton surrendering his hostelry for their 
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reception. The term “inn” is a curious designa- 
tion for the residence of an academic body ; but in 
ancient times the town mansion of a nobleman 
bore that name ; a practice which is still continued 
by the French, who style such a place a Adétel. 
It appears that the fraternities who thus removed 
to more capacious habitations, did not entirely re- 
linquish their former dwellings. Each inn of court 
retained the use of two inns of Chancery as a place 
of residence and education for its younger mem- 
bers; the new domicile being reserved for the use 
of the governors, senior fellows, and higher order 
of students. 

Many interesting particulars might be gleaned 
from a history of the inns of court; much light 
might be thrown on subjects which have come to 
be regarded as very grave, if not solemn. For 
instance, what can be graver than that symbol 
and repository of all earthly wisdom—a barrister’s 
wig? One’s blood might almost freeze with awe 
while contemplating it. Alas, this venerable ap- 
pendage of legal learning, from the weight of 
which our good king, George 111, would not grant 
a dispensation even to his favourite chancellor, 
originated in all probability with those members 
of the clerical profession who wished, notwith- 
standing’ ecclesiastical prohibition, to practise in 
the law courts, and who had recourse to this expe- 
dient in order to hide their shaven crown. 

But the best illustration of the laborious sim- 

licity of our ancestors is that which is supplied 
y the routine of legal study. It was by a curiously 
constructed ladder that the young aspirant had to 
scale the heights of his profession. Listen, ye 
degenerate scions of the nineteenth century, to 
the Herculean toils which were necessary to mould 
a Fortescue and a Coke. The career of the student 
began at Cambridge or Oxford; on leaving these 
seats of learning he was entered of an inn of Chan- 
cery, where he worked two years in mastering the 
foikmental principles of law. He then ascended to 
an inn of court, where his first object was to learn 
the art of bolting, or of arguing extempore upon 
cases privately put to him by a bencher and two 
isters. As soon as he had become expert in 
bolting, he was admitted to the mootings, or 
public disputations of the fellows; and, at the end 
of some four or five years, was made a junior bar- 
rister. When of eight years’ standing in the inns 
of court, he became asenior or wtfer barrister, and 
then was opened to him the place of reader to 
one of the inns of Chancery ; but he was not suf- 
fered to practise in court till a further term of 
three years had expired. But after the labours of 
thirteen years, the aspirant for honours only found 
himself on the first level of the ascent. It was at 
his option, however, whether he ascended any 
higher. He might, if he preferred it, assume the 
name of “ancient,” exempted from all duty and 
cut off from all promotion. The poor student, 
however ambitious or talented, was forced to 
adopt this course, on account of the expensiveness 
of a different choice. He had done all that un- 











aided genius could do when he attained the posi- 
tion of a barrister ; to ascend through the various 
grades of promotion towards the bench required 
money. If his purse was strong enough to second 
his ambition, he declined the safe obscurity of the 
“ancients,” and was at length promoted by the 





benchers to the office of eupboard-man, so called 
from the cupboard which during exercises was 
placed as a rostrum in the middle of the hall. 
The cupboard-men were a superior order of dispu- 
tants, from whom a reader or lecturer was ap- 
pointed every half-year, while the highest legal 
dignitaries, the judges, the king’s attorney-general 
and solicitor-general, as well as the king’s ser- 
geants and the officers of the courts of wards and 
liveries, were recruited from the body of readers. 

We have mentioned the expensiveness attendant 
upon such a course of promotion. This was so 
great as to expose a reader only moderately fur- 
nished with golden weapons, to the risk of insol- 
vency. A glance at his duties will be a sufficient 

roof of this. Preparatory to the Lent readings, 

e had to make his appearance at church, attended 
by a retinue of friends, a senior barrister carrying 
his bag, and sixteen liveried servants swelling the 
procession. The next morning he breakfasted the 
whole society at the hall, after which he took the 
oaths of supremacy and allegiance, and began his 
lecture. The lecture was no sooner finished than 
the cupboard-men fell to work, impeaching’ his 
doctrines right and left, the judges and sergeants 
joining the fray, which ended with the arrival of 
dinner. This meal over, battle began again; one 
of the fierce cupboard-men challenging the reader 
to prove his conclusions: other combatants fol- 
lowed, till, at length, the reader interposed and 
finished the debate by giving judgment in his own 
favour. Supper was then announced, and so “ that 
day’s exercise was terminated.” The same course 
was pursued every alternate Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday; the other days of the week being 
devoted exclusively to feasting. All this feasting 
was paid for out of the reader’s pocket. He was 
expected to keep open house during the delivery of 
his lectures. Dugdale tells us that one reader spent 
six hundred pounds in ten days—an enormous 
sum for those times—in providing for the enter- 
tainment of his visitors. 

It is a matter of congratulation that this part of 
the ancient discipline of the inns of court exists no 
longer. The great inducement which formerly led 
the advocate to seek the honours of the reader’s 
desk, in the face of such an enormous expense, has 
been done away for more than a century. The 
legal dignitaries of the realm are no longer selected 
from the class of readers ; the Crown chooses from 
the entire profession those persons whose talents 
render them fittest for the discharge of their pro- 
posed duties. Forensic eminence and distinction, 
not academic elevation, determine preferment. It 
is not the ability to maintain a well-furnished 
table, to provide the means of riot and luxury for 
all comers, which decides who shall wear the silk 
gown and ermine, but intellect and industry. 
Small chance would there have been, in the time 
we have been contemplating, for some of our emi- 
nent barristers who sprang from the middle ranks 
of life, to have reached, by legal studies, the first 
dignities of the state; a single month’s tenure of 
the honour of readership would have beggared 
them, and the House of Lords would have been 
closed to some who have proved its brightest orna- 
ments. This is at least one instance in which the 
times have grown better. Let us thankfully ac. 
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Dotural Bistory Auerdates. 


A ToaD IN A Horr.—The Academy of Sciences, 
according to the Paris correspondent of the “ Literary 
Gazette,” ina recent sitting, was occupied with a grave 
question of what, in homely language, may be called a 
“toad ina hole.” In digging a well at Blois, during 
last year, some workmen drew up from about a yard 
beneath the surface a large flint weighing about 14]b., 
and on striking it a blow with a pickaxe it split in two, 
and discovered snugly ensconced in the very centre a 
large toad. The toad seemed for a moment greatly 
astonished, but jumped out and rather rapidly crawled 
away. He was seized and replaced in the hole, where 
he settled himself down very quietly. The stone and 
toad, just as they were, were sent to the Society of 
Sciencies at Blois, and became immediately the subject 
of curious attention. First of all the flint, fitted toge- 
ther with the toad in his hole, was placed in a cellar 
and embedded in moss. There it was left for some 
time. It is not known if the toad ate, but it is certain 
that he made no discharge of any kind. It was found 
that if the top of the stone were cautiously removed 
in a dark place, he did not stir; but that if the removal 
were effected in the light, he immediately got out and 
ran away. If he were placed on the edge of the flint 
he sould crawl into his hole and fix himself comfortably 
in. He gathered his legs beneath his body, and it was 
observed that he took especial care of one of his feet, 
which had been slightly hurt in one of his removals. 
The hole is not one bit larger than the body, except a 
little where the back is. ‘There is a sort of ledge on 
which his mouth reposes, and the bones of the jaw are 
slightly indented as if from long resting on a hard sub- 
stance. Not the slightest appearance of any commu- 
nication between the centre and the outside of the stone 
can be discovered, so that there is no reason to suppose 
that he could have drawn any nourishment from the 
outside. ‘The committee, consisting of three eminent 
naturalists, one of whom has made toads his peculiar 
study for years, made no secret of their belief that 
the toad had been in that stone for hundreds, perhaps 
thousands of years; but how he could have lived with- 
out air, or food, or water, dr movement, they made no 
attempt to explain. They accordingly contented them- 
selves with proposing that the present should be consi- 
dered another authentic cise to be added to the few 
hundreds already existing of toads being found alive 
embedded in stone, leaving it to some future savant 
to explain what now appears the wonderful miracle by 
which nature keeps them alive so long in such places. 
But the distinguished M. Magendie suggested that it 
was just possible that an attempt was being made to 
hoax the academy by making it believe that the toad 
had been found in the hole, whereas it might only have 
been put in by the mischievous workmen after the stone 
was broken. Terrified at the idea of becoming the 
laughingstock of the public, the academy declined to 
take any formal resolution about the toad, but thanked 
the committee for its very interesting communication ; 
and so the matter for the present dropped. One word, 
however ; if the toad had not really been embedded in 
the flint, how comes it that, after being taken out, he 
always fixed himself exactly in the cavity? that the ca- 
vity fitted him to a hair’s breadth? and that the hard- 
ness of the stone had made an impression on his jaw ? 


A Fox’s REVENGE.—The Rev. J. Murray, in his work 
on Creation, tells the following story :—An old and re- 
spectable man of the county of Montgomery used fre- 
quently to relate an anecdote of a circumstance which 
he saw. In his youth he resided on the banks of the 
Hudson river. One day he went to a bay on the 


river m order to snoot ducks or wild geese. When he 
came to the river, he saw six geese beyond shot. He 
determined to wait for their approach to the shore, 
While sitting there, he saw a fox come down to the 
shore and stand some time and observe the geese. At 
length he turned and went into the woods, and came 
out with a very large bunch of moss in his mouth. 
He then entered the water very silently, sank himself, 
and then keeping the moss above the water, himself 
concealed, he floated among the geese. Suddenly one 
of them was drawn under the water, and the fox soon 
appeared on the shore with the goose on his back, 
He ascended the bank and found a hole made by the 
tearing up of a tree. The hole he cleared, placed in it 
the goose, and covered it with great care,strewing leaves 
over it. The fox then left; and while he was gone, the 
hunter unburied the goose, closed the hole, and resolved 
to await the issue. In about half an hour the fox re- 
turned with another in company. ‘They went direct- 
ly to the place where the goose had been buried and 
threw out the earth. ‘The goose could not be found. 
They stood regarding each other for some time, when 
suddenly the second fox attacked the other most furi- 
ously, as if offended at the trick of his friend. During 
the battle, the man shot them both. 

A Man Eaten BY Mackeret.—In “ Ross’s Yacht 
Voyage to Norway” is the following extraordinary 
story :—Near the village of Sand, in Norway, lived an 
old woman who was constantly rowing about in the 
Viord. She rowed her pram round the same circle, 
never deserting the spot, but whistling and chanting 
by turns; she kept her face turned in one direction, 
that she might always watch the central surface of the 
water. “What means that old woman ?” asked R. of 
several men who were observing her, and clustering 
round the pilot, seemed to be gathering all the infor- 
mation he could give “She is mad, my lord,” the sai- 
lor made reply. “Mad?—-why mad?” repeated R. 
“The pilot says, my lord, that she is so, and looking for 
her husband,” the cockswain answered. “ Where’s her 
husband ? Is he drowned, eh ?” continued R. “No, my 
lord,” the sailor said, twitching up his trousers, and 
walking aft towards the quarter deck; “her husband 
was a fisherman, and lived hard-by, my lord—up there. 
About fifteen years ago the man was bathing hereabouts 
and was eaten up by the mackerel ; but the old woman 
thinks, my lord, he has only dived, and will soon rise 
again.” And so indeed the legend goes. One morn- 
ing, fifteen summers past, the poor fisherman plunged 
into the element that had been his sole sustaining friend 
from youth, to bathe, and before scarce fifteen minutes 
had elapsed, surrounded by a shoal of mackerel, and in 
sight of home and her who made home pleasant, was 
devoured by these ravenous fish. When he raised his 
arms out of the water, to show the dreadful fate that 
threatened him, and to arouse the alarm of his uncon- 
scious wife, a hundred mackerel hung like plummets 
from the flesh. The fisherman sank, and was never 
seen or heard of more. From that morning until to- 
day, his widow, having lost her reason, ever rows her 
husband’s pram about the spot where he perished, in 
the full persuasion that he has gone to seek a sunken 
net, and in a little while will emerge again; and so 
she prays the crew of every vessel sailing by, to stay 
and see the truth of what she speaks. 





*,* The following number of the “Leisure Hour” will 
contain the first of a Series of Papers on 
AUSTRALIA; , 
}to be accompamed by superior Engravings ulustrative of 
| Esicrant Lrrs. 
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